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FOREWORD 


The National Commission on Labour appointed the 
Study Group for Fertilizer Industry in its attempt to under¬ 
stand the changes in conditions of labour in that industry 
since Independence. This was one of the series of Study 
Groups set up for different industries. The Study Group 
was required to analyse available information and project its 
thinking on labour problems in the fertilize* industry for 
the years to come taking into account the possible develop¬ 
ments in the industry. 

The views expressed in the report are the views of the 
Study Group. In examining them for framing its final 
recommendations, the Commission will attach due impor¬ 
tance to these views coming as they do from knowledgeable 
persons in the fertilizer industry. In the meanwhile, the 
report is being published by the Commission with a view to 
seeking comments on it from persons/institutions interested 
in the development of that industry. 

The Commission is grateful to the Chairman and Mem¬ 
bers of the Study Group individually for completing, their 
work within the time limit fixed for them. The Commission 
is also grateful to all persons/institutions who may have 
helped the Study Group in reaching conclusions. 

P.B. Gajendragadkar 

Chairman 
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New Delhi-16. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


The National Commission on Labour appointed by the 
Government of India, Ministry of Labour, Employment and 
Rehabilitation (Department of Labour and Employment), 
vide resolution No. 36/14/66-I&E dated 24th December 1966, 
constituted a Study Group for Fertilizer Industry by its 
notification No. 3 (13) 67-NCL dated 21st June 1967 as 
follows : 

1. Shri M.K.K. Nair, 

Managing Director, 

Fertilizers and Chemicals 

Travancore Ltd., Alwaye. Convenor 

2. Shri B.L. Wadehra, 

Industrial Relations Adviser, 

Fertilizer Corpn. of India Ltd., 

New Delhi. Member 

3. Shri P.C. Jain, 

Prt sident, 

Indian Chemical Manufacturers’ 

Association, Bombay. „ 

4. Shri R.N. Sharma, M.L.A , 

Dhanbad. >, 

5. Shri G. Sundaram, 

General Secretary, 

All India Petroleum Workers’ 

Federation, Bombay. „ 

*6. Shri R. Chakravarthy, 

E-3/1, Jhandewalan Extension, 

New Link Road, New Delhi. „ 

7. Shri B.L. Shelke, 

Senior Personnel Officer, 

Fertilizer Corporation of India, 

Trombay Unit, Bombay 74. Member-Secretary 

2. According to the terms of reference, the Study 
Group, in regard to the subject allocated to it, is entrusted 
with the work of ascertaining facts from available literature 
on the subject, draw conclusions and suggest solutions to the 

* added vide NCL notification No. 3 (13) 67/ NCL dt. 5-10-67. 
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problems posed by the Group for consideration of the 
Commission. 

3. It would be appropriate for the Study Group to 
confine its deliberations within the scope of the Commission’s 
enquiry which is mainly to “review changes in the conditions 
of the labour since Independence and to make recommenda¬ 
tions, inter alia, on the levels of workers’ earnings, standard 
of living, social security, labour legislation and existing 
arrangements for labour intelligence and research etc.” and 
further concretised in the questionnaire issued by the 
Commission. In view of the comprehensive nature of this 
enquiry, the National Commission on Labour felt that there 
was a great need for tapping the expertise available withn 
the country on labour problems and different industries on 
the various aspects of the Commission’s terms of reference 
and hence decided to set up various Study Groups on diffe¬ 
rent subjects and on different industries. The National 
Commission expects the Study Group to draw upon the 
relevant materials on the whole area of the Commission’s 
enquiry in the concerned industry and project their thinking 
on labour problems in the industry in the years to come. 

4. The Nitrogenous Fertilizer Industry in India was 
started in 1947 when a 10,000 tons unit went into pioduction 
in Kerala. Thereafter a 90,000 tons Nitrogenous Unit was 
started in Sindri and commissioned in 1952. 

5. For a number of years thereafter, no other Nitro¬ 
genous Fertilizer Unit went into production. In the 3rd 
Plan period, a unit at Nangal and another one at Rourkela 
in the public sector went into production. The unit at 
Udyogamandal in Kerala was also expanded during this 
period. The capacity at the beginning of the 3rd Plan was 
not substantial. At the end of the 3rd Plan period, it reached 
about 2,25,000 tons of Nitrogen. A number of plants were 
conceived during the Third Plan. Some of them have gone 
into production during the last two years. Some more are 
due to go into production in the coming years. A dynamic 
policy in regard to the fertilizer industry was introduced 
only in early 1966. As a result, a number of large-sized 
units using the most advanced technology are being set up. 
While the earlier units had a capacity ranging from 70,000 
tons to 1,20,000 tons, the minimum capacity of the new 
plants will be 1,60,000 tons, there being a very drastic change 
in the technology applied. As a result, problems relating 
to operation and maintenance of the new plants that are 
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being set up are going to be very complex compared to the 
problems that the industry has been facing so far in the 
smaller plants. For example, the Nitrogen Plant at Sindri 
has a number of streams for Ammonia Production based on 
the conventional technology applied in the past. If one 
stream goes off, production is not completely stopped as 
there are other streams available. But in the new plants 
that are being set up at places like Cochin Durgipur, 
Barauni and so forth, there will be only one single stream 
for a capacity of 600 tons or 1,000 tons a day. The success 
of such units depends upon the ability of the personnel in 
charge of operation and maintenance to maintain the plants 
in continuous production as any stoppage would mean 
complete stoppage of production. The recruitment and 
training of the personnel who will be in charge of operation 
and maintenance of these highly sophisticated plants there¬ 
fore call for a new approach than we have been accustomed 
to in the past. 

6. In the phosphatic field however, we have a large 
number of single superphosphate plants. They are small in 
capacity compared to the large nitrogenous plants. The 
technology involved is simple and the economics of produc¬ 
tion are more dependent on the materials used than on the 
personnel employed. The present policy of the Government 
of India is not in favour of encouraging the establishment 
of single superphosphate plants. No new single superphos¬ 
phate plant will therefore get established. Attention is 
therefore required to look after the existing ones as they can 
carry on for a long time with proper maintenance. 

7. Phosphatic fertilizer requirements in the future 
will be found by the manufacture of compound fertilizers 
like Ammonium Phosphate, Nitrophosphate and Di-ammo¬ 
nium Phosphate. Straight phosphatic fertilizers like Triple 
Superphosphate are also contemplated. All these involve 
sophisticated plants very nearly comparable to nitrogenous 
fertilizer plants. These plants usually form part of a single 
complex producing nitrogenous and phosphatic fertilizers in 
different forms. 

8. While the investment on a single superphosphate 
factory is in the order of 50 to 60 lacs of rupees, the total 
investment required for the large-sized plants now under 
construction and those that are projected range between 
Rs. 45 crores and Rs. 60 crores. The pattern and quality 
of management as well as the qualifications, training and 
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dispositions of operation and maintenance personnel in the 
large-sized modern plants are thus naturally different from 
what is required for small single superphosphate plants. 

9. In dealing with the problems of the fertilizer 
industry, we have therefore to keep the already growing 
pattern of the industry rather than the influence of the 
problems that might have arisen in the small single super¬ 
phosphate factories 

10. Of the new factories that are coming up all over 
India, there will be at least one large-sized factory or more 
in every State. The raw materials used are common to 
almost all these factories. The technology employed as 
well as the products that come out will also be similar. 
The basic approach to this industry therefore seems to call 
for a certain amount of uniformity not only in regard to 
management policies but also in regard to the policies in the 
field of industrial relations, administration, administration 
of labour legislation and provision of amenities. 

11. A list of factories in production as well as those 
under construction together with their installed capacity and 
end products are given in Annexure ‘A’ and a statement of 
capital investment together with the profit and loss position 
at some of the fertilizer units is enclosed as Annexure ‘B’. 

12. The fertilizer plants employ highly sophisticated 
technology. They use dangerous raw materials like Naphta. 
Gases involved in the process are dangerous ones like Carbon 
Monoxide, Sulphur Dioxide, Ammonia, Hydrogen, Oxygen etc. 
There are great risks involved as the processes are under high 
pressures and temperatures. The entire plant can be paralysed 
by the stoppage of work in certain critical sections, like for 
instance the centrifugal compressor in the Ammonia Plant. 

13. Fertilizer is the most important agricultural input. 
Shortfall in production of fertilizer has to be made good by 
imports which involve wastage of foreign exchange earnings. 
From the national economic as well as the basic agricultural 
production economics point of view, fertilizer plays a very 
vital role. Maintenance of continuous production is there¬ 
fore an important need of this industry. More so because the 
farmer’s prices have to be kept as low as possible. Taking all 
these factors into account, it is necessary to ensure 

(i) that the highly sophisticated and complex plants and 
machinery are safe, 

(ii) that there is safety for the lives of the people who 
work in the factory, and 
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(iii) that the services like water supply, electricity etc., 
provided to the employees residing in the attached 
townships are uninterrupted. 

14. The investment in the fertilizer industry by 1970/71 
will be of the order of Rs. 750 crores. This is bound to go 
upto Rs. 1,500 crores by 1975/76. While the industry has 
been given the freedom to fix their own prices in the hope 
that competition will take care of the situation, it is needless to 
emphasise that the objective must be to ensure that the farmer 
gets his fertilizer at the cheapest possible price. That would 
be possible only under conditions of full and uninterrupted 
production as well as conditions of reasonable incidence of 
cost on account of wages and salaries. 

15. All these stress the need for a uniform Central 
approach to the fertilizer industry instead of leaving it to the 
various State Governments as is the practice at present. The 
important thing is to bring the fertilizer industry under the 
Central Government in respect of disputes arising under the 
Industrial Disputes Act by declaring the Central Government 
as the appropriate Government for the fertilizer industry as a 
whole. It would also be necessary to notify the Chemical 
Fertilizer Industry as Public Utility Service by a Central legis¬ 
lation rather than leaving it to the States. 

EMPLOYMENT 

16. The Chemical Fertilizer plants are very sophisticated 
and highly technical requiring highly skilled and semi-skilled 
personnel to man them. The processes in the industry being 
highly mechanised/automated involving specialised scientific 
knowledge, only properly trained personnel can be put on the 
job in a fertilizer complex. Majority of the persons employed 
in the Chemical Fertilizer plants are educated persons. Those 
with the background of Science (such as Physics, Chemistry 
and Mathematics) are preferred for employment on process 
and maintenance work. The Chemical Fertilizer industry as 
such is a recent growth and there is general dearth of techni¬ 
cal personnel in this industry also. In huge fertilizer factories 
at the construction stage, a number of unskilled workers get 
employed without much screening or assessment of their capa¬ 
bilities. When the factory goes into production, these per¬ 
sonnel get appointed on a regular basis on job for which they 
may not be equipped. This has been inevitable in the past 
more on account of local political considerations than anything 
else. Such persons in course of time become qualified to do 
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the job only in a particular section with which they have been 
associated. Because of their lack of academic qualification, 
their theoretical knowledge is practically ‘nil’ and on this count 
they can neither be given any higher assignment nor shifted to 
any other section of the plant. Such persons on a stagnated 
pay or grade become the root of industrial discontentment 
and unrest. It becomes therefore imperative that the persons 
to be engaged in a fertilizer complex should be adequately 
educated having proper academic background and should have 
basic training in fertilizer manufacturing processes. 

17. Just like any other category of technical personnel, 
there is a general dearth of well trained operators and techni¬ 
cians for employment in a fertilizer unit. With quick and ex¬ 
tensive growth of chemical fertilizer units all over the country, 
the need for such trained and experienced hands will be all the 
more. Commensurate with the pace with which fertilizer 
factories will be established in the country, the training pro¬ 
gramme to equip these factories with technical personnel to 
man them should also be properly planned. The existing 
vocational guidance and technical training schemes in the 
form of ITI etc. have been found to be inadequate to provide 
suitable personnel to man the fertilizer units. This general 
dearth of trained and experienced personnel has necessitated 
the organization and conduct of systematic training courses 
by the various fertilizer units themselves. Whenever new 
units are started, they attract trained and experienced per¬ 
sonnel from the older units leaving gaps to be filled up by 
new trained persons. To overcome these difficulties, most of 
the larger units in the fertilizer industry have started their 
own training centres as a part of their establishments. The 
FCI Ltd. which is the largest public sector organization in 
fertilizer industry has a Central Training Organization at 
Sindri whe™ there is a regular programme of training Trade 
Apprentices from amongst the young students between the age 
group of 17 to 20 who have passed the Matriculation or High 
School examination, Chargemen Trainees amongst Science 
Graduates, and Graduate Apprentices from amongst the 
Engineering and Science Graduates to man various positions- 
at different levels. Each unit of FCI is also now establishing 
its own training centre. Similar training facilities are provided 
by FACT, Guj ’rat State Fertilizer Co., etc. The processes in 
the fertilizer industry being highly mechanised/automated 
involving specialised scientific knowledge, no person who is 
not property trained could be put on a job in a fertilizer comp- 
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iex. In other words, the system of “on-the-job training” can 
be encouraged in a fertilizer unit only after a person has had 
adequate basic training. It is imperative to give initial training 
before putting a person on the job. To keep the scientific and 
technological knowledge of the personnel up-to-date and well 
groomed, there is a need to have further refresher course and 
in-plant training(training in the industry) in all well organised 
public and private sector undertakings. There should be well 
organised training facilities and yearly programmes should be 
fixed, fixing the number of persons to be trained in the lower 
categories so that the needs of the industry would be met well 
in time. This would help fill the gap created by the new units 
drawing upon the experienced and already trained personnel 
from the already established units. 

13. The real objective of training is to produce more 
efficient people in the organization. Therefore the workers 
who are selected for training should be those who are willing 
and able to learn and those who are going to benefit from the 
training activities. The trainee should have a high degree of 
intelligence, motivation, administrate ability and sense of 
cooperation with fellow workmen. Thus the employment 
-problem in the fertilizer industry is more difficult compared 
to many other industries in our country. The training pro¬ 
grammes of a unit must therefore take care of (i) training of 
• direct recruits, (ii) in-plant training as well as theoretical 
training to enable the existing personnel to develop themselves 
for higher positions and responsibilities on the basis of their 
passing the prescribed tests and (iii) opportunities for the 
training of personnel rendered surplus due to obsolescence of 
processes of plant so that the surplus can be properly rehabili¬ 
tated. The rapid development of technology in the fertilizer 
industry has necessitated well planned training facilities for 
workers to be employed in the industry. 

19. In the context of the need for training of workers 
for their suitability in an industry, the deliberations of the 
•'Study Group on Management in the Draft Fourth Plan under 
the auspices of the Government of India are worth noting. 
•On workers’ education, the said Study Group has observed 
. as follows: 

“.As far as the education and training of workers 

was concerned, it was felt that there was a need to in¬ 
crease their skills particularly in the various trades. 
Skilled workmen in industry come either by promotion 
from the unskilled levels or by recruitment of workmen 
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who have acquired these skills before employment. It 
was felt that all large units should provide training 
opportunities for workmen who have ambition to improve 
their skills in order to be able to earn promotion. But 
for the large number of relatively small companies where 
such facilities are not likely to be provided, it was felt that 
conveniently located training centres to give training in 
various trades was a necessity. Such centres should be 
well equipped. They should provide pre-employment 
training during the day working hours for those 
who wish to equip themselves with such training 
before entering industry. They should also provide 
training facilities for unskilled workmen who are 
employed in industry and who would like to utilise 
their spare time in order to improve their skills. At the 
level of workers also, it was felt that any attempt to 
improve their general education would improve their 
capacity to imbibe training and therefore would reinforce 
any specific training effort that is undertaken for them. 
It was considered desirable to elicit the cooperation of 
universities for this purpose. 

When new machines or rationalisation is introduced, 
it is very important for existing workmen to be trained 
for the purpose and thus avoid redundancy. Also, 
retraining programmes should be organized to avoid 
redundancy arising out of new methods. This problem 
of redundancy could further be avoided by' careful 
perspective planning of tjew techniques to be introduced 
in an enterprise and careful designing in advance of the 
type and content of training that would be necessary to 
match the skills of employees to the new methods and 
techniques. 

It was also suggested that particularly in the public 
sector, worker participation in management should be 
facilitated by arranging Suitable worker education.” 

20. The following would be the normal period of 
training required for the personnel with certain academic 
background : 

1. S.S.L.C. or equivalent 3 years’training for posts 

of Artisans, Fitters, 
Welders, Electricians and 
Mechanics. 

2. ITI trained boys 2 years’ training 
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3. Graduates in Physics : 18 months’ training to 

and Chemistry make them qualified as 

Operators, Instrument 
Craftsmen and Laboratory 
personnel. 

4. Diploma in Engineering—: 18 months’ training to 

Chemical, Mechanical, hold supervisory positions 

Electrical, Civil, Auto- like Chargeman, Charge- 
mobile etc. hand. Assistant Foreman 

eic. 

5. Engineers (University : 9 months’training in basic 

Degree) affairs and 15 months’ on- 

the-job observations 
during which period they 
are made Designers, Cons¬ 
truction Engineers, Opera¬ 
tion Engineers, Main¬ 
tenance Engineers etc 

21. Training in Personnel Management: The smooth 
flow of industrial relations in an industrial establishment is 
influenced to a great extent by the competency and imagina¬ 
tion w>th which the Personnel Department handles the prob¬ 
lems that arise day to day. The Personnel Management has 
therefore become a specialised profession. The importance 
of Personnel Management has not been recognised to the 
extent necessary in the past. There is no doubt a growing 
realisation on the part of employers that Personnel Managers 
should be found from amongst persons who have the requisite 
training and experience. Considering the nature of the prob¬ 
lems in fertilizer industry and taking into account the weak¬ 
ness in the Personnel Management functions in several 
undertakings, it is felt that special attention should be given 
for getting persons who man the Personnel Department 
trained for their tasks through the facilities provided by the 
various institutions of Personnel Management. 

PROMOTION 

22. Combined with the problem of recruitment of trained 
workers is the question of promotional avenues for workers 
and proper manning of supervisory positions in this indus¬ 
try. With the starting of new fertilizer factories, the aspira¬ 
tions of trained and experienced personnel to secure higher 
posts in new undertakings have naturally risen. But the raw 
workers who are initially recruited without proper training 
cannot be put in responsible positions unless they are emi- 
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nently suited for such jobs ; at the : ame time their legitimate 
claims cannot also be ignored. A via media can be found 
out by which a certain percentage of higher posts can be set 
apart for promotion from the lower ranks and the rest of them 
filled by direct outside recruitment from among persons 
having the highest job requirements possible. This would 
envisage adequate opportunities for training and promotion 
on the basis of appropriate and satisfactory tests which 
should satisfy the minimum requirements of the job. Upto 
the level of Foreman, the posts should be filled up by internal 
promotion as far as possible from the lower cadres so that 
even at supervisory level persons who hold such positions 
should be able to know all the techniques and have a thorough 
practical experience of all the processes. However, as there 
is also a necessity to usher in fresh blood coming from the 
various institutions who have secured general knowledge of 
the various technologies involved in fertilizer production, a 
certain percentage of posts of supervisory categories would 
have to be kept open for well qualified technical personnel by 
direct recruitment. 

23. For giving promotions, a well-laid procedure should' 
be evolved which would give adequate scope to meritorious' 
persons especially in the supervisory cadre of Foreman and 
above. Though emphasis for promotion should be more on' 
the merit, seniority has also to be given due consideration. 
Where promotions ate to be based mainly on merit, a proper 
well-laid merit-rating system for periodical assessment of 
merits and job performance needs to be evolved. The merit 
should cover, in addition to know-how and the actual job 
performance, the ability to supervise and good leadership. 
These things do not depend merely on seniority. In some 
organisations, a system of monthly or quarterly merit-rating 
system of all the persons on the job is introduced so that 
there is a regular procedure of assessment of a worker’s- 
capabilities. In order to assess suitability for promotion, 
proper assessment tests and merit rating should be done and 
criteria for such merit rating and tests should be laid down 
in consultation with the workers’ representatives or their 
unions. 

24. The turn-over of labour in this industry which is 
growing has not been very alarming though the tendency to 
seek better employment and jobs of higher status with the 
experience gained in earlier unit is quite n tural. This may 
perhaps be due to the fact that the worker finds more oppor- 
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tunities for his betterment in the same undertaking where he 
has started. Most of the employees are taken on regular 
jobs and very few are employed as contractors’ labour. 
Except in the sections like bagging and material handling 
where work is deemed to be of an intermittent nature, 
contract labour is not employed in this industry and majority 
of workers in the industry belong either to skilled or semi¬ 
skilled category. 

WAGES AND INCENTIVE PAYMENTS 

25. The question of wages is common to all industries 
and there is no peculiar problem in this respect which needs 
any special attention of this Study Group besides what the 
Wage Board established for this industry by the Central 
Government is doing. The guiding principles of wage 
determination can however be briefly laid down as follows : 

(1) Equal pay for equal work in a given undertaking. 

(2) Attracting good, intelligent and desirable employees 
by paying wages equal to or above the average 
rates for similar services in a given locality. 

(3) Payment of higher wages for specialised occupa¬ 
tion. 

(4) Avoiding to pay excessive rates of wages. 

(5) By means of good wage structure, qualified workers 
within each occupation should be encouraged to 
advance to higher groups of work as opportunities 
occur. 

(6) Individual worker should be compensated according 
to his merit. 

26. Wage determination should mainly be based on 
three main factors viz., (1) Job description, (2) Job evalua¬ 
tion and (3) Policy determination. 

27. A statement of wage structure in some units in the 
Fertilizer industry is attached at Annexure ‘C’. 

28. The information received from the major fertilizer 
producers of U.S.A. acd U.K. indicates that the total wages- 
including the fringe benefits granted to the employees amounts 
to a percentage of 9.5 to 9.9 of the gross sales value of the 
products. It would be a reasonable norm for adoption in 
the fertilizer industry in the country if it is laid down that 
the total wages and benefits payable to the workers and 
charged to the manufacturing costs of the products should 
be of the order of 10 per cent of gross sales value in respect 
of modern large-sized fertilizer plants. 
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29. The question of Incentive Payment needs however 
a special attention. The Fertilizer industry is so mucn 
wedded to agricultural products which ultimately means 
sufficient food for everybody., that, the sufficiency in food 
would largely depend on sufficiency in fertilizers Hence 
more and more incentive to produce more and more ferti¬ 
lizers. In ihe present developing economy of our country, 
the need to produce more of everything need not be re- 
■emphasised. So also the n;ed to produce more fertilizers. 
The workers, tnerefore, must be encouraged and induced to 
give more and more production, Tnis is generally achieved 
in various industries by means of incentive schemes. In 
many fertilizer units, such schemes have been successfully 
introduced. The two-fold advantages, namely, more wages 
to the workers and more production for the country and the 
■consumers are obvious. 

30. The requirements and actual production of ferti¬ 
lizers during the year 1966-67 were as under : 

Requirement Production 

Nitrogenous fertilizers 1.000,000 308,000 tonnes ‘N’ 

Phosphatic fertilizers 370,000 144,893 tonnes of 

: P205’ 

31. Unlike the engineering industry, production in a 
fertilizer industry which is based on continuous process is 
dependent on the joint efforts of a number of groups of 
persons. Personnel employed directly on production and 
maintenance as well as those employed in raw materials 
movements as well as handling of finished products contri¬ 
bute jointly towards attaining targets of production. Incen¬ 
tive Schemes can therefore be conceived in a fertilizer industry 
only on the basis of grouping of total performance and 
not on the basis of individual performance. The saleable 
product is the end-product. Assessment of production for 
the purposes of prescribing norms and incentive sla^s should 
be the end-product and not any intermediary stage of pro¬ 
duction like Ammonia, Sulphuric acid or Phosphoric acid. 

32. The next important thing to be kept in mind is 
the timing of the decision to introduce an incentive scheme. 
Once a worker starts getting the benefit of an incentive 
scheme, he gets accustomed to the additional income based 
on which he replans his way of life and living. If due to 
circumstances beyond the control of the management, pro¬ 
duction has to be curt ailed, resulting in the withdrawal of 
the incentive wages, an imbalance in the workers’ life will 
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set in resulting in continuous spirit of discontentment and 
industrial disputes. This must be avoided at all costs. This 
can be done if the workers’ representatives and the manage¬ 
ment sit together to decide upon the most appropriate time 
to start such a scheme. They should take into account 
the major factors which affect production and should get 
satisfied that these factors are not likely to be changed over 
a long period of time. In other words, if there are uncer¬ 
tainties of getting adequate flow of raw materials or power 
on regular basis in future, it will not be desirable to intro¬ 
duce an incentive scheme. There siould be reasonable 
assurance of availability of raw materials, power and other 
facilities before any incentive scheme is introduced. While 
incentive schemes are very necessary and vital to get good 
productivity and thereby profitability to the management and 
increased earnings to the workers, introduction of such 
schemes should be done only after satisfying oneself of the 
continued availability of the major factors that affect produc¬ 
tion. At any rate, the area of introduction should not be 
on the basis of individuals but only on total factory basis. 
Incentive schemes should be fool-proof lest they become the 
bone of contention and sow the seeds of discontent. An. 
incentive scheme should be based on the ultimate product. 
For instance, if the rated capacity of a fertilizer plant is 
100,000 tons and if the incentive scheme is applied for pro¬ 
duction of 80 to 85 per cent of the rated capacity, this target 
can be achieved only if the supply of Ammonia is adequate. 
The Ammonia produced by the sister plant required for 
achieving the target may not reach the subsequent process 
in full quantity. A certain percentage is wasted through' 
leakage etc., due to defective operation. Since the revenue 
accrues only from the ultimate end and saleable product, it 
would be inappropriate to provide incentive scheme based 
on individual groupings or plants producing intermediate 
products. 

33. There have been instances where in a particular 
undertaking where an incentive scheme was introduced, the 
workers started availing it to the fullest extent. Within a 
short time the Company had sufficient stocks of products 
for sale, but the orders were not forthcoming. The 
company had to withdraw the scheme and curtail the produc¬ 
tion. The workers thereupon faced a reduction in their 
regular earnings which resulted in an unrest. In order to- 
avoid such contingencies, it is always prudent to negotiate 
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with the workers’ representatives any such scheme which 
vitally affects them and chalk out a programme of gradually 
stepping up the production through the incentive scheme so 
that the management can also get ample time to explore the 
new avenues for marketing the products thus produced. The 
incentive schemes should find place in a stable and expand¬ 
ing state of industry and must be encouraged as a means to 
improve productivity of a unit as also improvement of 
workers’ earnings through such efforts. The question of 
coverage of workers under the scheme has to be properly 
thought out. If coverage is not full in any unit but is 
restricted only to direct production workers, it sets off a 
chain reaction amongst others in left out categories or depart¬ 
ments where they either begin to non-cooperate or act in a 
manner prejudicial to the production efficiencies. The 
following extracts from the replies given by the Indian 
Chemical Manufacturers’ Association to the Central Wage 
Board set up for Heavy Chemicals and Fertilizer Industry 
would be worth noting as an expertise opinion on the subject 
of incentive payment scheme. 

.The overall objective of any incentive 

scheme should bo to improve production-cum-produc- 
tivity of the unit as a whole. The basic idea for a 
limited coverage in any given unit could well be explain¬ 
ed by the need to remove a bottleneck in any given 
area or section of the integrated operations, or else, it 
would result in the relative line of production being 
held up due to this bottleneck. To the extent that 
these schemes perform this function and thus keep the 
overall operations at the desired level of production- 
cum-productivity, they have a significant role to play. 
It will therefore be clear that in such areas there is a 
possibility of the wage levels including incentives moving 
higher than in any other areas of the same unit where 
no such incentives apply. It is observed that occasion¬ 
ally this mere fact of restricted incentive practice be¬ 
comes a matter of dispute with the other workers who 
<lo not enjoy the benefits of incentive payments. Of 
late, the organized workers’ groups do insist as a matter 
of collective bargaining, on introduction of overall 
incentive schemes, which generally tend to increase the 
earnings of the workers, The Fourth Five Year Plan 
has definitely indicated in the Chapter on Labour Policy 
that the wage packet must be composed of three com- 
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ponents, namely, basic wage, dearness allowance and 
incentive allowance based on production-cum-produc- 
tivity achievements.” 

34. A list of some of the factories which have introduced 
'Incentive Scheme is attached at Annexure ‘L\ 

CONDITIONS OF WORK 

35. Organizations of labour have sprung out of hard¬ 
ships of the working class in the working conditions of an 
industry. The hardships of industrial workers relate to many 
matters such as (I) bad working conditions, (2) too long 
working hours, (3) inadequate wage, (4) absence of essential 
amenities such as drinking water, urinals, dining hall etc. 
There have been now statutory provisions to take care of all 
these factors and the factory life of a woiker has ceased to be 
as hazardous as it used to be a quarter of a century ago. Still, 
the working conditions in a chemical or chemical fertilizer 
factory need to be maintained with special attention to the 
health of the workers working in such factories. 

36. The working conditions in this industry have neces¬ 
sarily to be congenial to the health of the workers and they 
should be devoid of health hazards. Workers in a chemical 
fertilizer plant are always open to risk and hazards of health 
where there is a constant exposure to dust in phosphatic plants 
and gases emanating from acids and products like ammonia, 
suplhuric acid etc. In chemical plants, the conditions of work 
require adequate safety precautions. Therefore, minimum 
conditions of safety must be satisfied before a plant is commis¬ 
sioned. In fact, it would not be too much to expect that no 
new factories in the chemical industry in general and fertilizer 
industry in particular should be allowed to be opened or 
commissioned unless the authorities concerned are all satisfied 
fully about the safety measures adopted and proper condi¬ 
tions of work from the point of view of elimination of health 
hazards are assured and made available. 

37. Causes of accidents could be attributed to several 
factors such as unsafe physical conditions, unsafe acts, anxie¬ 
ties arising out of conditions of living etc., which in turn 
result because of improperly guarded machines, defective 
machines, hazardous arrangements and procedures, lack of 
sufficient skill or knowledge, wrong attitude towards job 
requirement and personal safety. A large number of accidents 
can be avoided by taking good precautions against fire and 
earmarking “no smoking” areas, good house-keeping, proper 
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working clothes, personal protective equipments etc. A work 
place generally can be made safer by training a worker in 
safety measures. Safety education should be imparted through 
posters, films, slides, talks, exhibitions etc. 

38. In a chemical factory like the Chemical Fertilizer, 
the need to give due regard to health and work of the person¬ 
nel engaged in the chemical processes is all the more and it 
is primarily the responsibility of the management to initially 
make the workplace as safe as possible from occupational 
hazards. In one of the draft resolutions of the WHO/ILO 
Conference on Industrial and Occupational Health in South 
East Asian Region, held in Calcutta in 1958, it has been 
stated that management and supervisors should be given some 
orientation towards occupational health. 

39. While a worker can protect himself by overcoming 
weakness within him by means of proper education and train¬ 
ing, he should also be made free from other hazards outside 
him. He has to be guarded from occupational hazards aris¬ 
ing out of chemicals like poisonous acids, alkalies, solvents, 
poisonous dusts and fumes etc. The environmental hygiene 
which is involved in such hazards has to be of the best stan¬ 
dard in a chemical factory Timely detection and location 
of hazards to health and safety in any part of the factory 
and controlling them is the best and the safest way of ensur¬ 
ing industrial safety. The usual control measures would 
consist of replacing a dangerous material or method by harm¬ 
less or less dangerous, totally enclosing a dangerous process 
so that the workers may not be expesed to it, removing 
away from the breathing level of workers, poisonous dusts, 
fumes, gases etc., by means of suitable type of an exhaust 
system, isolating a dangerous process so that as small a num¬ 
ber of workers as possible may be exposed to the danger, etc. 

40. The Industrial Committee on Chemical Industry in 
its session held in March 1966 also dwelt upon the subject of 
health precautions, toxic exposures in chemical industry and 
measures for protecting the health of workers engaged in the 
manufacture and use of hazardous intermediates. Some of the 
recommendations of this Committee are as follows : 

\(i) Joint Committee on Industrial Safety and Hygiene 
should be set at the unit level to deal with matters 
relating to safety and health of the workers. 

(ii) There is a need to promote safety consciousness and 
to organise a suitable educational programme for 
the purpose. 
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(iii) A Code on Safety and Health suited to the Indian 
conditions on the pattern of the Hand Book on 
Safety brought out by the British Chemical Manu¬ 
facturers’ Association might be evolved. 

(iv) Appointment of Medical Inspectors and Chemical 
Inspectors of Factories to supervise and ensure 
compliance with safety provisions in chemical facto¬ 
ries and giving them laboratory facilities for carrying 
out analytical work. 

(v) Complete information about the hazards, protective 
equipment and the emergency medical treatment 
that might be necessary should be compiled and 
translated into regional languages for being made 
available to the workers for their guidance. 

(vi) In cases of installation of new plants, complete 
information regarding the possible effect on safety 
and health of the operatives of the new processes 
should be obtained beforehand so that these are 
taken into account during the designing and instal¬ 
lation of the plant. 

(vii) Efforts should be made to manufacture simple indi¬ 
genous protective equipment within the country. 
Where suitable indigenous material was not avai¬ 
lable, assistance should be given to import equip¬ 
ment essential for protecting the workers. 

41. All these apply with equal force to Chemical Ferti¬ 
lizer industry. 

42. Another aspect relating to working conditions which 
needs mention here is in regard to working hours. 

The majority of the workers in this industry are 
working on continuous processes. Therefore there is a three 
shift rota system prevailing in this industry. Since continuous 
and prolonged working in night shifts is apparently unhealthy 
from the workers’ point of view, it is more hazardous to get 
exposed to unnatural atmosphere full of gases, acids, dusts 
and fumes over a long number of hours in night shifts. It is 
therefore necessary to give workers change of shifts espe¬ 
cially in night shifts with short periods. A weekly change¬ 
over of shifts would therefore be ideal in the present set-up. 

43. A statement of conditions of work and fringe 
benefits obtaining in some units in the Fertilizer industry is 
attached at Annexure ‘E’. 
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AMENITIES 

44. It has been seen above that the conditions of work: 
in a phosphatic fertilizer industry have to be very much 
congenial from the health and safety point of workers work¬ 
ing in this industry. Looking to the nature of work and 
exposure to occupational hazards in this industry, welfare 
measures and amenities for the workers need to be provided 
on a much bigger scale so as to make the worker work with a 
free mind and with a feeling of oneness with the management. 
This envisages planning of welfare schemes not only for 
himself but also for his dependents. 

45., Industrial Health Scheme : Management’s special 
responsibilities for the amelioration of workers and theirdepen- 
dents in an industry where there is a continuous hazard to life 
or work in the form of poisonous gases, acids, dusts, fumes 
etc., cannot be denied. A well-equipped Industrial Health 
Scheme, not only for fertilizer industry but for other chemi¬ 
cal industries, petro-chemical industry, oil refining industry 
for treatment of occupational diseases is very important from 
the industry’s point of view. The existence of such a scheme 
on a large scale would not deter employment seekers from 
taking up jobs in such industries. The needs of the worker 
are of two types—one is the needs of the body like food, 
shelter and clothing and the other is that of human feelings 
like a sense of security, a sense of belonging, the need of 
recognition and respect for self. Both these needs of the 
worker must be fulfilled. The social and economic uplift of 
our country is sought through industrialization. But side by 
side with the growth of industries, the regard for human 
values, the respect for the health of the workers is also impor¬ 
tant. As one author has put it, ‘ his welfare depends on 
training him to use self-help and hard work as water and 
manure to prepare a fertile soil for his seeds of growth to 
thrive and to control his seeds of decay... Such a training is 
given through planned programme of industrial health and 
safety. This is considered as a constructive welfare 
of a very high order. It helps employees to increase 
their earning capacity, shows managements better ways of 
getting the best out of the labour of men, leads trade unions 
towards their goal of improving the living standard of the 
labouring class and ensures progress of industry...” Just as 
every factory has necessarily its maintenance department to 
repair breakdowns of machines, tools, equipment and buildings 
and for their prevention by oiling of machines as necessary 
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and by making periodic checks to detect in time coming 
break-down through wear and tear, it should have an Indus¬ 
trial Health Scheme to preserve the health of its workers. 
In-plant health service is necessary to prevent break-down of 
human health in the industry. The activities of our Indus¬ 
trial Health Scheme are many-sided/ It should aim at 
‘ improving the well-being of the well rather than of curing 
disease through patch-work repair”. Such activities consist 
of medical aid, environmental hygiene to create a climate of 
work which will not easily ruffle anybody’s feelings and 
research activities. 

46. Family Pension Scheme : This industry being one 
using quite explosive materials, there is always risk of life or 
major accidents involved and the employee should have a 
feeling that in such probable contingencies, his family is 
secured and they will not be thrown in the streets and the 
management’s assistance to certain extent is assured. Family 
Pension Schemes go a long way to bring such a feeling of secu¬ 
rity and sense of belonging to the worker and he would be 
prepared to undertake any risk in the interest of work and 
better production. Such a scheme which ensures a worker’s 
dependents a regular pension in the event of his untimely 
death while in service or due to accidents will boost the 
morale of the workers. Unfortunately, not many undertakings 
in this industry have adopted this welfare measure. This 
may be due to financial incapacity of the company or short¬ 
sightedness on the part of the management. But, security to 
oneself and one’s family being the prime consideration in a 
man’s life, a good social security scheme like this for the 
employees would certainly pay good dividend in the long run 
in the form of continued production which is the need of 
the day. 

47. Gratuity Scheme : Many concerns have framed 
Gratuity Schemes voluntarily or through adjudicators’ awards. 
This again is another social security scheme, much needed to 
reward a loyal worker who has served an employer over 
long years of service. The trend of adjudicators now-a-days 
is to recognise the service of ten to fifteen years and above 
for eligibility to Gratuity in the event of a worker resigning 
his job. Such a Scheme ensures a long loyal service of an 
experienced and trained worker which ultimately helps good 
production. 

48. Provident Fund : The Employees’ Provident Fund 
Act makes it compulsory to introduce contributory Provident 
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Fund Scheme for the workers and it is needless to stress its 
importance now. This is one of the major social security 
schemes provided for factory workers in the early post- 
Independence period. 

49. Employees’ State Insurance Scheme : This replaces 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act in the area where the 
Scheme is introduced. The Scheme has its many advantages 
over the Workmen’s Compensation Act. It covers not only 
accidents but gives sickness benefits not only to workers but 
to their family members also to some extent in some places. 
The Scheme also covers even family pension scheme in case 
of death of an employee while in service. For a nominal 
charge by way of monthly contribution, an employee is 
insured against accident, sickness, death etc. The employer is 
also charged quite substantially for insurance of his employee 
under this Scheme. 

50. With the best of its intentions and beneficial provi¬ 
sions, the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme has not been 
as popular as it was intended to be. The reasons for its 
unpopularity with the employees is the delays caused in secur¬ 
ing the benefits and lack of personal attention and absence 
of social-service sense on the part of many of those in charge 
of its implementation including the panel doctors. There are 
instances where employees of certain undertakings have dec¬ 
lined to be covered under the Employees’ State Insurance 
Scheme. Along with the uses, the Scheme is also abused in 
many respects. The ESI Scheme was originally introduced 
primarily for the benefit of workers for whom a systematic 
medical scheme was not available and despite the hazardous 
occupations carried out by them they could not get proper 
medical attention nor could they afford to spend money 
required for medical treatment. Like any other industry, the 
fertilizer industry is also affected by the abuses of the Scheme 
like absenteeism due to ‘so-called sickness’ etc. The percen¬ 
tage of absenteeism in some of the fertilizer units during the 
year 1965 is given below : 


1 . 

FACT Alwaye 

13.4% 

2. 

EID-PARRY 



(i) Tadepalli 

13.3% 


(ii) Ranipet 

15.0% 

3. 

Alembic Chemicals 

6.0% 

4. 

FCI (Trombay) 

8.0% 

5. 

DCM Chemicals 

11-5% 

6. 

Atul Products, Bulsar 

11.8% 
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The effects of sudden absence of a good number of 
continuous process workers in a fertilizer plant are well 
known. It results in the earlier shift worker working 
overtime with overstrain and in that state even the slightest 
negligence would cause considerable damage 10 the workers* 
health and safety, and also loss of production. The benefits 
available under ESI Acc do not offer any preventive treatment 
or measures. In a chemical fertilizer industry, what is 
most needed is a Scheme which would offer neat practical 
medical help to the employees. Many of the Fertilizer Units 
of a large size are having their own nrdical benefit rules 
which give .employees substantial medical treatment and. 
reimbursement of the costs of special's d medical consulta¬ 
tion and treatment. 

• • '51. It is therefore necessary that Government should be 
liberal in granting exemption to such of the factories which 
have adequate med cal facilities made available lo their 
workers. Some of the Fertilizer Units have got well equipped 
hospitals for their employees and some of them would set 
up new hospitals if Government granted exemption from ESI 
Act. On the other hand, Government should encourage 
building up individual medical facilities independently. A 
scheme to offer practical medical assistance including preven 
iive remedy would improve the general standard .of life of 
workers, reduce absenteeism, and it will also reduce obstacles 
in the normal operation of plants and will give more satisfac¬ 
tion to the worker and his family because he will have 
a direct say in the service that he gets. The Government can 
have control over the functioning of the in-plant health 
schemes and a Committee to supervise the administration of 
the scheme with the Director-General of Health Services and 
Central Labour Commissioner as its members can be 
appointed. The ESI was conceived to meet the needs 
of workers belonging to small or middle-sized 
industries or factories which are scattered and could 
not afford to set up such health insurance schemes of 
their own. The ESI Scheme was not intended for large¬ 
sized factories like those in the Fertilizer industry and even 
after their coverage, the scheme would cover only those who 
are in certain pay ranges and emoluments. There would 
still be a large number of persons in higher pay ranges who 
would not be covered by the Scheme. For such persons, 
the fertilizer units would continue to spend money on 
medical benefits. Even the definition of the emoluments 
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under the ESI Scheme is such that its coverage would some¬ 
times vary from month to month with the result that a 
person who is covered by the ESI Scheme in one month may 
not be covered in the next month or another month on 
account of increased wage earnings due to overtime wages 
■etc. in the particular month. For all these reasons, the 
coverage under ESI Act should be more flexible so that the 
benefits accruing to the workers under the Scheme are 
.uniform and un-interrupted. 

52. The Study Group is of the opinion that the ESI 
■should be taken out of the State Government’s control and 
•directly administered by the Corporation through its own 
cadre of Medical Officers. 

53. Canteen : Providing a suitable canteen for 
factories has become a statutory obligation under the Fac¬ 
tories Act. It is a much needed primary facility to be 
provided to workers in a complex fertilizer plant. Whole¬ 
some food is the essential requirement of a manual worker. 
The canteen should be so run that it is able to serve at least 
one balanced diet to the workers. There are divergent 
views on how to run the canteen—whether departmentally or 
through a contractor. This has to be left to the best 
judgement of the individual management. There are 
concerns which run their canteens through their workers’ 
cooperatives. This should be ideal way of service for it is 
the only way where it can be managed by the workers and 
for the workers. All that is needed in such schemes is 
“service before self”. The stuff to be served in an indus¬ 
trial canteen should be significant and it should be seen that 
a balanced diet with a minimum specified standard is 
provided at a minimum price so that even the lowest paid 
worker in a canteen should afford to have a balanced diet 
which is a real insurance against any under-nourishment and 
•diseases arising therefrom. For this purpose, subsidised 
food is very essential. The importance of a well-run 
canteen in a chemical plant like the fertilizer complex is 
much more. 

54. Uniforms and Footwear : Many of the nitrogenous 
and phosphatic fertilizer factories are in the forefront in 
providing uniforms and footwear to most of its technical 
personnel who have to work in dust, fumes, gases and acidic 
conditions. These provisions are besides the protective 
clothing that is required to be given statutorily and as 
safety precautions. Normally, three sets of uniforms, 
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consisting of bush-shirt and pant, along with a pair of shoes 
or hunter-boots annually, would be quite an adequate pro¬ 
vision for a worker. In some cases, gum-boots are also 
provided when certain workers have to work in damp, 
moist and slurry conditions. 

55. Housing : Many of the fertilizer units which are 
established in far and remote places have made adequate 
provisions for housing of their employees. Especially in 
public sector undertakings which constitute the major num¬ 
ber of fertilizer projects, managements have provided housing 
facilities to as much as 70 to 80 per cent of their employees. 
The houses have been constructed of different types accord¬ 
ing to the pay ranges of employees. In fact, this is one 
of the major attractions for employment in a public sector 
undertaking in this industry especially in and around big 
cities like Bombay, Madras etc. Provision of housing near 
the place of work should increase efficiency in work. Much 
of the workers’ time, money and energy is saved which can 
be utilised for more concentration on his work which is 
conducive to higher production. All these, however, have 
been done at great cost, which is reflected in the prices of 
the fertilizer products. In a civilised community, provision 
of housing accommodation is a part of infra-structure, which 
is generally provided out of public finances. As the loca¬ 
tions of most of the fertilizer industry are away from 
developed townships, the investors have been compelled to 
spend substantial sums of money for building townships to 
accommodate their employees. It is time that this approach 
towards construction of townships is changed. It is no 
doubt necessary that there should be adequate housing for 
industrial workers and managers, but such houses should 
form part of an organization or institution different from 
the manufacturing unit. This can be achieved with 
Government cooperation by introducing a system on the 
following lines: 

(a) Any enterprise—be it in the public or private sector— 
which has proposed to set up township for its 
employees, prepares a detailed project and submits 
it to the appropriate Government for approval. 

(b) Once the scheme is approved by Government, a 
township authority is constituted and the money 
required for the construction of the township made 
available to it in the form of a long-term loan at 
a low rate of interest, say 4 to 4i% per annum by 
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Government through institutions like L1C or, for 
that matter, a Housing Finance Corporation which 
has to be started for this purpose by Government. 

(c) If this is done, the township administration wilf 
function as an independent organization responsible 
for the construction and maintenance of the town¬ 
ship, collection of rent, remittance of interest and 
return of principal in due course of time. The 
total amount invested on the township will not be 
then a burden on the manufacturing unit and 
getting reflected in the ultimate price of the pro¬ 
duct. This will also help the units which have 
already spent large sums of money for building 
townships to show better performance in terms of 
financial returns. 

56. Educational facilities : Though education is again 
a State subject, minimum educational facilities suited to- 
lhe area must be provided by the management and for those 
organizations which would be having more than one unit 
under their control, considering the fact that a number of 
their people are transferable to anywhere in India in the 
interest of the industry, it is necessary that there should be 
at least one School following the Central Government 
School system. This again could form part of the township 
if the principle mentioned in para (55) above is accepted. 
This is because in some units, the skill required and available 
for the operation and maintenance of fertilizer industry 
would be, interchangeable and trained and skilled workers 
of fertilizer units will find a better and advanced future only 
in another fertilizer factory. With the growing need for 
more and more chemical fertilizer factories, the worker and 
his family will have to move from unit to unit in localities 
and regions having different linguistic complexion. Hence 
the need for provision of at least one school with uniform 
educational facilities for the children of such workers who 
are selected on an All-India basis. This measure will free 
a worker from the worries of schooling of his children due 
to change of place. 

57. Transport : Some of the units in this industry have 
made adequate provisions by providing transport at subsi¬ 
dised rates for their workers from their homes to the place of 
work. But in a big fertilizer complex, the magnitude of 
this problem is bigger, because to serve a large number of 
workers, a big fleet of buses has to be maintained by the. 
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management which again becomes a special-feed job by itself. 
Units which are adequately served by public transport 
need not have any subsidised transport and the management 
should undertake such facility till such time as public 
transport facilities are available. The necessity of such 
facilities would arise in the case of projects which are in a 
remote place. These facilities are looked upon by the 
employees as a compulsory provision notwithstanding tlje 
fact that with the growth of the area, better transport 
facilities are provided by the Government or the Municipal 
authorities. Many of the public sector undertakings in this 
industry have a scheme of giving bicycle advances to their 
employees which provides an easy and very economical 
mode of transport for short distance between five to one 
mile of distance of work place. Workers will have to be 
encouraged to cooperate with management to save such 
infructuous expenditure. 

58. Cooperative Stores and Fair Price Shops : Establish¬ 
ment of Workers’ Cooperative Stores and Fair Price Shops 
is another area which would bring good relief to a low-paid 
and middle income group of workers in the present high 
cost of living and rising prices. Most of the fertilizer 
factories are having these facilities and managements have 
been encouraging them without any reservations. As far as 
possible, all such schemes which are meant for the workers 
should be allowed to be run by the workers themselves with 
proper supervision and minimum control by the manage¬ 
ment. At the same time, it should be emphasised that the 
management should show a positive interest in the develop¬ 
ment of this facility. Assistance in the nature of loans, 
recoveries of dues through pay-rolls on easy instalments 
and so forth, in addition to the provision of accommoda¬ 
tion, electricity and other requirements of the Cooperative 
■Society and Stores should be a normal feature in any 
■enterprise. 

59. Recreation : A hard day’s work with full 8 hours 
of toil needs rest and relaxation to a tired mind and body 
of a worker. Welfare Centres and Workers’ Recreation 
Clubs do well to serve this purpose. Quite a few o f the 
fertilizer factories which have got their own workers’ town¬ 
ships near about their work places have been provided with 
welfare centres and recreation clubs for their workers. 
Indoor and outdoor games are organized by these clubs and 
recreation centres. They also run libraries for the educe- 
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tional and cultural advancement of the workers. These are 
the fundamental needs to keep body and mind of a man 
in good trim. At these centres, film shows on different 
topics can be arranged to educate workers on various 
subjects. Annual sports, festivals and excursions can be 
arranged through such organizations and timely diversion 
of mind from the routine work which otherwise would 
tend to be monotonous, can be achieved. Such welfare 
activities have a creative value of bringing in refreshing 
mind and soul which would ultimately increase efficiency 
and productivity. The management should therefore pay a 
special attention for providing adequate facilities in this 
regard. 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND LABOUR LAWS 

60. The two basic factors on which our present labour 
laws in the country are based are (i) working conditions of 
workers and (ii) human relations. The laws like the 
Factories Act, Workmen’s Compensation Act, Boiler and 
Smoke Nuisances Act, Employees’ State Insurance Act, 
Mines Act, Minimum Wages Act and the like aim at 
creating good working conditions for labour. The acts 
like the Industrial Disputes Act, Indian Trade Unions Act, 
Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act etc. govern 
the relationship between employer and employees. The 
statutory provisions have undergone changes according to- 
the needs of the time and the experience gained so far. 
Though there is no denying the fact that many of these 
regulations have stood the test of time, industrial dis¬ 
putes have not abated since the passing of the various Acts. 
Just as the illegal strikes have not disappeared, improper 
discharge and dismissal of employees have also not stopped. 

61. Most important is that the definitions of “worker”, 
“workmen”, “employees” in various Acts not being common, 
the coverage of employees under these laws is not uniform. 
It is therefore necessary that for the purposes of all labour 
laws, there should be uniformity in the definitions of emp¬ 
loyees or workmen in different Acts. Again, one subject is 
dealt with in different ways in more than one legislation. 
For example, the question of payment of wages, periodicity 
and mode of payment etc., is dealt with under the Payment 
of Wages Act, but a subject like payment of overtime wages 
is dealt with in different manner and at different rates in diffe¬ 
rent statutes. The Factories Act prescribes the rate for 
payment of overtime wages at twice the ordinary rate while 
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the Shops and Establishments Act passed by a State prescribes 
the rate at one and a half times the ordinary rate. Again, the 
Minimum Wages Act also deals with the subject and pres¬ 
cribes its own rates. Such duplication and overlapping of 
laws should be avoided. For this purpose, it may be wortht 
considering whether one law can deal with one subject only. 
The Payment of Wages Act should cover all sorts of payment 
which can be termed as wages, and for this purpose, defini¬ 
tion of wages should again be uniform. Similarly, statutes- 
like the Workmen’s Compensation Act or the Employees’ 
State Insurance Act should cover all matters pertaining to- 
sickness, sick leave, occupational diseases, accidents, compen¬ 
sation, Family Pension Scheme etc. 

62. Fertilizer industry being a major industry of very 
great national importance, it is necessary to have one Central 
control over it in respect of labour legislation also. The 
present position is that there is a dual control by the respec¬ 
tive State Governments as well as the Central Government. 
For the purpose of Industrial Disputes Act, the appropriate- 
Government is the State Government while for the purposes- 
of Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act the appro¬ 
priate Government is the Central Government. Such a dual 
system harms the interests of the industry as a whole. This 
also results in different policies being followed in different: 
States so far as labour matters are concerned. This is more 
detrimental in the case of an organisation having different 
branches or units in different parts of the country. There 
should, therefore, be a single control. 

63. In the past, the Union Government have been reluc¬ 
tant to take over its functioning from the State Governments 
on the ground that it may be resented by the State Govern¬ 
ments. One of the arguments put in is that the State Govern¬ 
ments may not like to have the Central Government excercise 
its influence within the former’s jurisdiction. Particularly so- 
in States where there are non-Congress Governments. It is 
needless to emphasise that it is when there are different types- 
of Governments in different States, that the need for unifor¬ 
mity of approach with the Central control is all the more 
necessary for a vital industry like the fertilizers. During the 
last 3 years, almost every fertilizer enterprise has had major 
problems in industrial relations resulting in considerable loss, 
of production at a time when the country could ill afford- 
The Central Government which has to find necessary foreign- 
exchange to import fertilizers to meet the gap created by such 
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loss of production could do only to watch the situation help¬ 
lessly. It may be argued that the same principle may have 
to be extended to other industries in the country and this 
will leave very few industries in the sphere of State Govern¬ 
ment’s activities. Here again, the problem has to be looked 
at from the national point of view. If a particular industry 
is considered as vital to the nation’s growth as the fertilizer 
industry is, there is no reason why that also should not be 
brought under the Central control. This is an important 
matter on which the Government will have to apply its mind 
and take a conscious decision based on the losses in the 
industry and the nation as a whole. This Study Group is 
of the view that so far as the fertilizer industry is concerned, 
it is not only that it should be brought under Central control 
at the earliest moment, but that it would not be in the inte¬ 
rest of the country to leave it under the control of the 
State Governments as at present. 

64. This Study Group is aware of the reports of the 
Implementation and Evaluation Wing of the Ministry of 
Labour, Employment and Rehabilitation in respect of the case 
studies made at 3 public sector units at Nangal, Sindri and 
Alwaye. But this Study Group is not in a position to com¬ 
ment as to what extent these studies have really grappled 
with the problems in industrial relations, in the absence of 
the views of either the mangement or the representing union 
concerned. This Study Group will project its recommenda¬ 
tions on these reports in its final report, after it has had 
opportunities to go through the views of the managements 
and the unions concerned. 

65. In some States, Chemical Fertilizer Industry has 
been declared as a Public Utility Service under the Industrial 
Disputes Act which ‘inter-alia’ prohibits and penalises illegal 
strikes and lock-outs. But, in some other States, this is not 
so. Fertilizer industry being a major essential industry vital 
for growing more food, it should be declared as a Public 
Utility Service by Central legislation itself incorporating it 
under the Industrial Disputes Act. It should also come with¬ 
in the sphe.e of Central control for the purposes of all 
labour laws. 

66. Experience has however shown that no amount of 
legislation is going to serve any purpose unless the employer- 
employee relations were cordial and harmonious. The Chemi¬ 
cal Fertilizer process being continuous, even a small section 
of the workers in a plant may at times hold up the production 
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suddenly by going on lightning strike or 'going slow’. Though 
law has made penal provisions tor such illegal Acts, it was a 
common experience that there was no relief from such spora¬ 
dic actions even in fertilizer industry. The real remedy 
however lay in quick and expeditious settlement of disputes. 
Referring disputes to conciliation or adjudication is a time- 
consuming job due to inadequate number of officers and the 
procedural bottlenecks involved. So far it has satisfied 
neither the employer nor the employee. The system of 
voluntary arbitration would in our opinion be the best for 
settlement of disputes on a long-term basis. An arbitrator 
should be a mutually agreeable person enjoying the confi¬ 
dence of both parties. 

67. Multiplicity of trade unions has always been a 
hindrance to industrial peace in the fertilizer industry as in 
any other industry. The principle of one union in one under¬ 
taking or establishment should be recognised by law as is 
done in the Bombay Industrial Relations Act and also 
embodied in the Code of Discipline in Industry adopted by 
the Indian Labour Conference. There should be one majority 
union for all collective bargaining. The method of ascer¬ 
taining the majority union should be specified. Individual 
grievances could be dealt with by concerned trade unions 
according to the Grievance Procedure laid down by each 
undertaking and provided for in the Code of Discipline in 
Industry. Names of some of the trade unions together with 
their membership and affiliations operating in certain units 
in this industry are shown in Annexure 'C’ 

68. The employer-employee relationship is very wide 
and complex in nature. At times, the interests of both tend 
to go at cross-roads and yet the objective is common. There 
is a conflict and harmony in the relationship. Sometimes 
the expectations and aspirations of workers run counter to 
those of the employer. High wages to workers may reduce 
profits or cause even losses. Longer hours of work may 
give higher output to the employer, but it may harm the 
health and social well-being of the worker. On the other 
hand, safe and healthy working conditions are beneficial 
for both. Proper care and upkeep of the plant and machi¬ 
nery are an advantage to both. Adequate facilities for 
training of workers yield higher and better output and also 
better wages. Mr. David A. Morse, Director General of the 
International Labour Organization, in the conclusion of his 
report to the 45th Session of the International Labour Con- 
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ference, has made the following observation on the objective 
of the industrial relations. 

"In the first place, the worker as an individual must be 
a fully respected dignity and personality and be 
allowed to develop his sense of responsibility, for 
a man is not truly a man who is bereft of respon¬ 
sibility. A satisfactory labour relations system is 
one which furthers respect for fundamental human 
rights ; the freedom of labour, the freedom of 
assembly and association, the opportunity to work, 
non-discrimination, free choice of work and fair 
and satisfying conditions of work. 

As far as collective relations are concerned, the aim- 
should be not only to provide an orderly means 
of resolving conflicts between workers and employ¬ 
ers, but also of harmonising their interests in the 
broader community of which they are members. 
For these purposes, labour must be given its proper 
place in contemporary society ; and workers’ 
organisations should be associated in the solution 
of problems concerning all workers. The require¬ 
ments of economic progress must be recognised, 
and some method must be found for workers to 
cooperate with employers in improving production 1 
methods, raising productivity and distributing its- 
benefits equally”. 

69. The constructive approach to avoiding industrial 
conflict is to try and resolve the issues in dispute before they 
lead to actual conflict. The establishment and operation of 
such constructive processes for settling differences between 
employers and workmen is an important part of industrial 
relations. 

70. Sound employee-employer relationship can be 
built upon proper education of workers and employers—not 
only of their rights, but duties too. The Government of 
India’s Workers’ Education Schemes implemented through 1 
the Central Board for Workers’ Education are doing a good 
job in this field. The Scheme trains worker-teachers in various 
fields of labour problems, including labour legislation, and 
after completion of a three months’ course, these worker- 
teachers drawn from various industrial establishments go 
back to Iheir units and open workers’ classes at the unit 
level and teach the workers what they have learnt. These 
c asses, if properly organised, would go a long way to create 



a better atmosphere and feeling of cooperation and give an<f 
take in industrial relations. 

71. Another aspect of the problem of industrial rela¬ 
tions it whether setting up of a Joint Consultative Committee 
or Workers’ Participation in Management would minimise 
the industrial strife. Setting up of Joint Committees or 
Works Committees is one way of doing this. But the 
experience so far gained is that Works Committees have not 
been able to function effectively. This may be due to the 
limited scope of its functioning vis-a-vis trade union rights 
and obligations. Unless there is a proper atmosphere of 
mutual trust and good-will prevailing, experiment of 
Workers’ Participation in Management would not work 
out successfully. The best course to make a beginning 
would be to make the Works Committees function effectively. 

72. A well laid-down and effective grievance procedure 
should also help minimise industrial strife and causes of 
friction. The grievance procedure should be simple and 
understood by all the workers. The common form of 
grievance procedure is a “step-ladder” type. The workers’ 
individual grievance should be heard at the lower level first 
and tried to be resolved by a foreman or immediate super¬ 
visor. It is the responsibility of everybody in the supervisory 
and managerial heirarchy to create an atmosphere of harmo¬ 
nious relationship between employer and employees. 

73. This is, in short, the condition of fertilizer industry 
in the country in respect of employer-employee relations. 
A further study of the problem in relation to fertilizer 
industry can be made with particular reference to the various- 
issues raised in the detailed questionnaire of the National 
Commission on Labour and after obtaining views of the 
other Study Groups. 

74. Before concluding, we would like to thank the Per¬ 
sonnel Department of the Fertilizer Corporation of India Ltd. 
(Trombay Unit) and the Wage Board Section of the Indiani 
Chemical Manufacturers’ Association, Bombay Branch, 
for the timely help received from them in collecting available- 
material and we would like to place on record our apprecia¬ 
tion of the help rendered by Shri Tambe, Wage Board 
Secretary of ICMA and the work done by Shri Gopalakrish- 
nan. Confidential Assistant, Shri Shingewar, Assistant and 
Shri Williams, Stenographer in the Personnel Department 
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of FCI (Trombay) in the ministerial and other work of 
compiling the data. 

(1) (B.L. Wadehra) 

(2) (P.C. Jain) 

(3) (R.N. Shaima) 

(4) (R. Chakravarthy) 

(5) (G. Sundaram) 

(6) (B.L. Shelke) 

(7) (M.K.K. Nair) 



LIST OF FERTILIZER FACTORIES IN PRODUCTION AND UNDER PROJECT STAGE 
WITH INSTALLED CAPACITY AS ON 30.9.67 
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Delhi 12. DCM Chemical Works, Delhi 11.520 Superphosphate 72,000 

Gujarat 13. Adarsh Cham. & Fert., Udhna. 5,360 —do— 33,530 
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EID, Ranipct 8,130 Superphosphate 50,800 

Neyveli Lignite Corpn., Neyveli 70,000 Urea 1,54,000 

Premier Fertilizers, Cuddalore. 6,500 Superphosphate 40,640 

Shaw Wallace & Co. Ltd., Avadi. 12,190 —do— 76,200 




Maha- .28. Dharamsi Morarji Chem. Co. 11,170 Superhospbate 73,160 

rashtra Ltd. Ambernath. 

29. J.& K. Chemical Co., Bombay 890 —do— 5,590 
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Projects Licensed but Yet to be Implemented 

Assam 61. FCI, Namrup 1,52,000 Urea 3,30,000 
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STATEMENT OF CAPITAL INVESTMENT AND PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT IN SOME OF THE FERTILIZER UNITS 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE WAGE STRUCTURE, NO. OF EMPLOYEES, TOTAL WAGEBILL 
AND TRADE UNIONS IN SOME OF THE FERTILIZER UNITS AS ON 1-1-66 
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INCENTIVE SCHEMES IN SOME OF THE FERTILIZER UNITS 
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employees) for other sections will also be a 

multi-factor group incentive scheme. 

2nd phase : Other The total incentive earn ; ng poten- 

emplo>ees inside the tial on all the factors together is 40% 

factory. of the total wages for direct emp- 



3rd phase: Employees lovees and 30% for the indirect emp- 

in the commer- loyees. The incentive payment is 
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Annexure ‘B* 

STATEMENT SHOWING FRINGE BENEFITS AND WORKING CONDITIONS IN SOME OF THE 

FERTILIZER UNITS 

(FIGURES IN RS. LAKHS) 
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14. Neyveli Lignite Corpon. (Factory vas rot 7 to 12 days casual, one year’s service, earned leave at one day for 11 

working during days service, 20 days half-pay leave for a completed year of service, 

1961-65) cctrmuted leave on medical certificate, extra-ordinary leave without wages. 
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Western Chemical 28 Leave provisions as per statutory 

Jmdustries. 



